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Letters from the M embers . = 


More letters were received praising the 
Convention than ever before in the Asso- 
ciation’s history. Each one was acknowl- 
edged with thanks and appreciation. That 
advisers could find time to perform this 
little courtesy makes us doubly grateful for 
we know only too well how busy they are 
at this time of the year. It would be im- 
possible to print all of them so the follow- 
ing were selected as combining the features 
generally stressed by those who wrote us. 
—Editor 

. making it a policy .. .” 

I received the certificate of first place 
award that was given the Bismarck Hi-Her- 
ald by the CSPA at its recent Convention 
in New York City, and also the rating 
sheets. We appreciate the award, but espe- 
cially appreciate the detailed criticism of 
the Bismarck Hi-Herald. It will be helpful 
in making our little paper better next year. 

This year I sent two young members of 
the staff to attend the convention, and it 
was definitely a worthwhile decision on my 
part. We have sufficient funds in our 
treasury, so we paid all expenses, transpor- 
tation by plane, rooms at the Hotel New 
Yorker, meals, and taxi fare. Not only did 
these young people obtain considerable val- 
uable information by attending the conven- 
tion itself, but both John Quanrud, the 
editor of the Hi-Herald, and Miss Dana 
Hall, business manager, appreciated the 
honor of presiding at a sectional meeting. 
Of course all details of the trip were excit- 
ing to them—landing at La Guardia Field, 
staying at one of the large hotels, sightsee- 
ing, shopping, and doing all the things that 
visitors to New York like to do during their 
first trip. A friend of Dana Hiall’s father 
took them to the 21 Club, Stork Club, and 
the Latin Quarter to dine and dance. John’s 
radio interview was also one of the high 
marks of the trip. 

In fact, because of the well-organized 
convention held by CSPA, and the oppor- 
tunity to send a couple of worthy members 
from the staff, I am seriously contemplat- 
ing making it a policy to send a delegate 
or two to the annual CSPA Convention. 

Sidney J. Lee, Adviser 
Bismarck Hi-Herald 
Bismarck High School 
Bismarck, North Dakota 


(These were the first delegates ever to 


come to the Convention from a school in 
the State of North Dakota. The Associa- 
tion was as happy to have them as the two 


delegates were in being here.) 
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. a real double pleasure .. . 


Thank you for your thoughtful letter 
concerning the panel which I chaired dur- 
As a Columbia Col- 


lege grad and a former editor of Morning- 


ing the Convention. 


side, I received a real double pleasure in 
being able to return to the campus for this 
occasion. May I say as a newspaper ad- 
vicer that I feel the CSPA is doing an in- 
valuable service for the schools of the 
country. 

I am looking forward to next year’s Con- 
vention. Please call on me for anything 
I may do to further its continued success. 

Alan B. Rothenberg 
Prospect Heights High School 
Brooklyn, New York 
“. 
" .. first year of ‘producing’ a yearbook . .” 


This has been my first year of teaching 
and my first year of “producing” a year- 
book. As luck would have it, the company 
with which we are dealing has had strikes, 
etc., and, consequently, our yearbook will 
be coming out late this year. “Late” in this 
case means the end of June, no doubt. 

Ever since I took over this work, I have 
been desiring to join your Association for 
from my own high school and college ex- 
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This is Yearbook time, and what could 
be more appropriate than a portion of the 
Yearbook display section in the Rotunda of 
Low Memorial Library during the 1947 
Convention of the CSPA? 
of the 3600 delegates look over some of 


Here a few 


the top-ranking books from the 1946 Year- 
book Critique and Contest. Will yours be 
there when the 1947 books go on display 
next March at the Association’s 24th An- 
nual Convention? 


perience with publications, I recalled what 
a help you were to us. Finally, I have got- 
ten my way and am enrolling our school in 
your Association as soon as we are fortunate 
I hope, 


likewise, to be able to attend your October 


enough to get our yearbook .. . 


meeting at the University. I love this type 
of work in the school but feel wholely in- 
adequate to handle it in many ways, so am 
anxious to improve with our help—D.E.— 


Ind. 


Convention Footnote 


The winds of March blew us good news 
From the Columbia Scholastic Press Con- 
vention; 
And, being not a little proud, 
We think that it dezerves some mention. 
Miss Klauer, the guiding hand of the 
Clipper, 
Has been awarded a golden key, 
Which deservedly brings her plaudits, from 
Bryant, the staff of the Clipper, and me. 
j.S. 
Bryant Clipper 
Bryant High School 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


First Yearbook Entry 
For 1947 Contest!! 


The 1947 edition of Mountain Chimes, 
the Yearbook of Mount St. Mary’s Acad- 
emy, North Plainfield, New Jersey, reached 
the CSPA office with a letter from the 
adviser, Sister Mary Ruth, on 18 April. 

This was the first yearbook to be en- 
tered in the Thirteenth Annual Critique 
and Contest and even anticipated the is- 
suance of the Invitation and Entry Form. 
The latter were placed in the mails on 1 
May. 

Mount St. Mary’s Academy is a girls’ 
private school. 
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The Job and Romance of the Foreign 


HERE is romance in the work of a 
T foreign correspondent, and there is 

fun and variety in it, too, but it all 
depends upon the person and the point of 
view. I doubt if once in a lifetime you 
will find the hair-raising romance to be 
found in the movie called “Foreign Corre- 
spondent;” but, then, Hollywood hasn’t yet 
discovered what the foreign correspondent 
is like. 


spondent is not a spy. He is not engaged 


Above all else, the foreign corre- 


in combating enemies in old mills or dank 
forests or shady streets on the other side 
of the tracks. Today the correspondent 
abroad is a serious-minded man or woman 
seeking information openly and in the most 
commonplace channels—in the parliaments, 
government offices, libraries, theatres, homes 
and other public and private places. It 
may be that the advent of the atomic bomb 
will introduce a romantic angle into the 
lives of foreign correspondents like nothing 
they have ever known before. It will hardly 
put them into the espionage business; that 
phase of romance belongs to another pro- 
fession. 


That there can be a tremendous amount 


of adventure in a foreign correspondent’s 


life is amply shown in Linton Wells’ book 
about his life, “Blood on the Moon.” And 
that there can be much serious interest in 
the work is shown by Walter Duranty’s 
book, “I Write As I Please.” You can 
think of many other such books no doubt; 
dozens of them pop into mind—“Berlin 
Diary,” “Last Train From Berlin,” “Thun- 
der Out of China,” “The Education of a 
Correspondent,” “The Great Challenge,” 
etc. In fact, so many books by foreign 
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Correspondent 


By HERMAN DINSMORE 


Associate Foreign Editor 
The New York Times 


correspondents have been published in re- 
cent years that the old-fashioned travel 
writers have nearly been put out of busi- 
ness, and the newspapermen have been 
crowding the statesmen and historians in 
such writings. 


I believe the true romance of a foreign 


This interesting and stimulating ar- 
ticle is the speech delivered by Mr. 
Dinsmore to the delegates at the 23rd 
Annual CSPA Convention in March, 
1947, 


correspondent’s life and work is to be found 
in his observation of the changes rung upon 
the national scenes as he relates the news 
of one group to another. It may seem ro- 
mantic, for instance, to be called out of bed 
at 3 o’clock in the morning in zero weather 
in Moscow for a visit to the Foreign Office 
to pick up a useless communique, but the 
correspondents find no romance in it. They 
look upon that sort of thing as the sheerest 
drudgery, though it might be made to look 
highly appealing in a movie. London, Paris, 
Madrid, Rome, Vienna, Berlin, and all the 
other storied capitals lose their storied and 
romantic interest after a time as the cor- 
respondent hunts in them for the news of 
the moment, which, as you recall, could be 
anything but romantic in recent years. But 
insofar as travel is always delightful and 
new and the impact of new things and new 
people provides freshening experiences, the 
life of a foreign correspondent is one that 
is much sought after. 


H°” does one go about training to be 

a foreign correspondent? Your train- 
ing as an American reporter will, of course, 
be your basic training to be a correspondent. 
The habits of accuracy and objectivity 
learned as a reporter would continue to be 
your best hope of succeeding in a foreign 
post. For it may be assumed that when 
you apply for a position abroad you will 
have covered all the stories for a newspaper 
from police station to general assignments. 
You will know how to cover spot news. 
You will have come to realize the continuity 
of things—in fact, it is hard to over-em- 
phasize this continuity, for it is essential 
that you write a body of dispatches that will 
not cover a great many scattered and un- 
related events but will build up from one 
day to another into a coherent, dramatic 
and complete account of the life or death 
or growth of a country. 

You must know the language or lan- 
guages of the country or region in which 
you expect to work. It is true that some 
foreign correspondents do not know the 
language but often manage to present an 
acceptable body of dispatches. In the long 
run, however, it is impossible to cover a 
country without knowledge of the language. 

Moreover, as the world shrinks it will be 
increasingly important for all of us to know 
one or more foreign languages, for, how- 
ever the form of world government that we 
are going to get, we are surely going to 
get some form, and the peoples are going 
to come closer together. It is not at all 
uncommon to find persons in Europe who 
speak several languages, and, of course, 
that fact merely reflects the proximity of 


One 





many peoples speaking different languages. 
When I was in Moscow in 1937 I met a 
young lady who spoke perfect English 
though she had never been outside of her 
country—she had learned it in high school. 
Previously, in Finland I had talked with 
the Foreign Minister, Dr. Rudolf Holsti, 
who spoke with perfect facility English, 
Finnish, Swedish and French, and I imagine 
he also spoke German and Russian. We 
cannot know all those languages, most of 
us, but we should know at least French. 
It is so closely allied to the other Romance 
languages that it gives a basic start in that 
direction, and it may often be possible to 
open doors in any of the countries where 
the Romance languages are spoken, but it 
is useful nearly everywhere. German is 
also an extremely helpful language in the 
Slavic countries. We are all lucky in know- 
ing English because it probably is the most 
universally spoken of all the languages, with 
French probably the most universally known 
among the intellectual classes. 


So I would advise you to know at least 
one other language — French, German, 
Spanish, Russian, Chinese—well enough to 
speak it. Even if you never have much 
chance to use it—and you certainly will if 
you ever go abroad for any reason—I think 
the time you spend on it will be worth 
your while. Nowadays travel is not re- 
stricted to the few, and we may assume that 
this will be even more true in the future. 
You will find it a great boon to your sense 
of proportion if you can use another lan- 


guage to practical account. 


ad let us assume you are all going to 

be foreign correspondents. 
learned the language you will be in a bet- 
ter position to know the history and habits 
of the country where you are going, for 


Having 


those things you will have to know in any 
case. Dig deep into the lore of that country, 
and above all things have an understanding 
of the economic bases of the country. For 
more and more it is coming to be under- 
stood that the industries, agriculture, fi- 
nances, currency, exports and imports of a 
country often shape the politics and other 
surface happenings. 

Last year when I spoke before the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association I said 
this: 

“The United Nations Organization is 
going to succeed for the simple reason that 
it has to succeed. We must assume that 


Two 


the one world still left to us will be here 
when you are ready to take over. Know 
the Charter of the United Nations. As- 
sume that it is going to be amended and 


changed to bring the world closer to one 
You will know the 
Constitution and the laws of the country 


general government. 


to which you are going, but the United 
Nations Charter ‘is likely to become the over- 
riding law of all, and it will tie in with 
the kind of news that you are going to 
transmit to your newspaper.” 

Is there much in that paragraph that 
Some 
might be inclined to say that, other than 
the fact that it should never have been 


needs to be changed after a year? 


written to begin with, no. There are more 
persons today who believe the United Na- 
They are 


the faint-hearts and wishful isolationists. 


tions is foredoomed to failure. 


You will find in the course of your news- 
paper writing, whether at home or abroad, 
that you can be correct much of the time 
by being utterly neutral, but there will be 
times when it will not be possible for you 
to avoid taking sides, for all your objec- 
tivity. 
terest in the success of the United Nations 


In this case, I avow a certain in- 


as the instrument for bringing the nations 
together without war and keeping them to- 
gether. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago a powerful 

section of our population took a dim 
view of those who supported the League 
of Nations, even though that happened to 
be a majority of the people. We have ad- 
vanced a large step since then. The League 
was done to death by the totalitarian coun- 
Today 
the United Nations is being seriously in- 


tries—Japan, Germany and Italy. 


jured by another totalitarian country and 
the backward looking isolationists who are 
still among us. My counsel to you would 
be the same as it was a year ago: Count 
upon the continued existence and growth of 
the United Nations. The advent of the 
atomic bomb and other new means of de- 
struction and of world unification makes 
the need for a strong world organization 
far greater than it was when the League 
I believe the 


United Nations will provide a framework 


of Nations was formed. 


for a house of many mansions and that it 
will not fail. 

Now to be more specific about preparing 
for the tasks of writing foreign news dis- 
patches. I hope that it can be assumed that 


the day of cheap, sensational and sordid 
journalism is coming to a close. At any 
rate I’m not going to prepare you to enter 
that field. Your newspaper would hardly 
be interested in the general run of crime 
stories or lurid aecounts of train wrecks, 
fires, explosions or the like. If for some 
reason a detailed story of this sort were 
required of you you would be equipped 
by your American training in the writing 
of spot news to handle it, but it is most 
probable that you would not have to rush 
to the scene of the sensational happenings— 
you would write the story from proofs pro- 
vided by the local newspaper or newspaper 
men to whom you would have become at- 
tached, for it is most likely you would have 
the benefit of such facilities or advice. 


_ best plan now would be to start 
taking the large view of things about 
the affairs of the United States. Here is 
a plan in some detail. 

At home there are many basic things. 
First of all, the industrial and agricultural 
production of the country, prices, labor 
unions, the public debt, the total economy. 
That seems a large order, but try to get 
the general picture, the framework of our 
economy, in your mind and you will have 
an understanding of how the United States 
can provide for itself and help other coun- 
tries through exports of food, materials and 
money. This is a counsel of perfection, but 
it can be achieved. 

Then turn to politics. Consider what is 
going on in the country and try to make 
out what makes Republicans and what 
Democrats and why this country has clung 
to a two-party system, rather than a mulkti- 
party system, which has done so much to 
hamstring and ruin politics in Europe. Per- 
haps you will form some ideas about Amer- 
ican Laborites, Liberals, Communists, So- 
cialists and others. There is food for study 
and thought here. It may be that you will 
want to become a political leader after your 
deliberations. I mention that because it is 
a very different matter from being a jour- 
nalist. The politician invariably says his 
party is going to win, and nobody thinks 
any more about it, but a journalist who 
makes a wrong prediction is apt to pay 
dearly for it, however lofty his motives. 

Now you will not be striving for a com- 
plete understanding of the economics and 
politics of the United States, but you will 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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| The Creaking Shutter - - - or 
Is It Your Imagination? 


By CATHARINE C. DONAHOE 


DEW PT IE NS PN 


Chicago, Ill. 


ROBABLY the only people in the 

world not shocked by news of the 

atom bomb were those in the junior 
high school crowd. 

The adult population, with the possible 
exception of the scientists, were not only 
shocked and appalled but quite over- 
whelmed by the story of what happpened 
at Hiroshima. The potentialities of the 
atom bomb were more than most people 
cared to contemplate. 

Not so the pre-teen age group and the 
They took it in stride. 

After all, you can’t live with Superman 
day after day and quibble over a bomb 
that can wipe out a whole city in a matter 


early teen-agers! 


of seconds. That sort of thing is routine 
to the “small fry” and their overactive 
imaginations recognize no hurdles in pictur- 
ing fantastic things. 

They will outgrow this ability to believe 
the improbable and most of them with the 
exception of the writers and budding scien- 
tists among them, will become in time pro- 
saic “sensible” adults hidebound by conven- 
tion, precedent and tradition. 


AN artist’s conception of this interesting 

fact was shown in an amusing series 
of drawings in a recent issue* of the New 
Yorker magazine. The drawings, under the 
title of “The Creaking Shutter”, showed 
the reactions of six people from various 
walks of life to a strange and mysterious 
sound in the night. 

The first person pictured was a tuxedoed 
gentleman, sitting alone in his library with 
the evening paper. In a sort of cloud above 
his head was shown his mental image of 
what he thought had caused the mysterious 
sound. It was a masked prowler at work 
on his safe in another room. 

A mother, startled by the sound as she 
sat knitting quietly in the living room, sus- 
pected a kidnapper making off with her 
child by way of a ladder from an upstairs 


window. And a maid, undressing in her 





*March 22, 1947 
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bedroom thought the sound was made by 
a peeping Tom. 

A college girl looked up hopefully from 
the magazine she was reading (the only one 
of the group, incidentally, who was not 
frightened by the sound) and pictured an 
ardent Romeo throwing pebbles at the win- 
dow to attract her attention. 

In the fifth drawing an elderly woman 
interrupts a game of solitaire to listen tense- 
ly. She pictures a weird looking man try- 
ing to set fire to her house. 

All of these are more or less typical re- 
actions and will be recognized as such by 
most readers. What will not be so readily 
recognized, however, is the fact that the 
sixth picture represents just as typical a re- 
action and is even toned down a little, no 
Coubt for adult readers. 

In this the adolescent member of the 
group is pictured, and very accurately. He 
is, of course, tucked in bed at this hour 
but, significantly, not asleep. When the 
eerie sound of the creaking shutter reaches 
his eager ears, nothing so dull or obvious 
as a prowler, a peeping Tom or a kidnap- 
per suggests itself to his mind. No indeed. 
His active imagination, ever on the alert 
for the fantastic and improbable, pictures 
a monster... . a really horrible thing 
with bulging eyes, bared teeth and long 
grasping claws, reaching for him through 
an open window close to his bed. 

No such animal was ever seen on land 
or sea, yet it sprung full grown on a sce- 
ond’s notice from the mind of a child. 


HOSE, at least, who have worked with 

children will recognize this as typical 
and will find the drawings an interesting 
commentary on the rather limited scope of 
adult imagination as compared to a child’s 
unfettered flights of fancy. 

The adults, of course, have been con- 
ditioned by experience and when they seek 
the solution to a problem they think first 
of the obvious, most likely thing. The 
child has lived too short a time to have 
much of a backlog of experience so his 





Catharine C. Donahoe 


Miss Donahoe, teacher in the ele- 
mentary schools of Chicago, was for- 
merly the President of the Elementary 
Press Association of Chicago, and is 
the author of “The School Newspaper 
in Elementary Grades”, a 100-page, 
plastic bound volume that stands al- 
most alone in its field in that it treats 
of journalism from the point of view 
of the pupil and the adviser on the 


elementary school level. 


imagination is given a frequent workout 
and is, in consequence, a facile tool ever 
ready at hand. 

Teachers of junior high school children 
can make wonderful capital of this fact 
if they will, and the results especially in 
creative writing courses can be made very 
rewarding for both pupil and teacher. 


HE Creaking Shutter appealed to me 

as a title for a story. It seemed to 
have as many possibilities for a story in 
words as it did for one in pictures, and I 
thought it might be interesting to try it 
out on a group of young writers. 

The group I selected for the experiment 
was made up of eighth graders, all mem- 
bers of a journalism class in one of Chi- 
cago’s public schools. 

These children had been doing some ex- 
cellent reporting for the school paper and 
had been asking for a chance to do mys- 
tery stories, a favorite form of fiction with 
adolescents of today even as Elsie Dins- 
more and Little Lord Fontleroy were popu- 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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THANK YOU FOR REVIEWS | 


Our call for back numbers to make up the depleted files of The 





School Press Review for binding which appeared in the March, 
1947, issue, received a most generous response. Dozens of copies 
were received in the Office. Some refused to take advantage of 
the offer of a year’s subscription but all who desired it have been 
put on the list to receive their issues for 1947-48. 

So many responded to the request that we can hardly list them 
here. We want everyone to know how grateful we are and how 
happy it makes us to know we have such kind and thoughtful 
friends. There were some whom we had known for years but 
from whom we had not heard for a long time. Our little bit of 
adversity brought them into the open. 

It reminds us of an old teacher who spoke with some asperity 
about the actions of one of her former pupils. He seemed to be 
in trouble all the time, deliberately making it difficult for himself, 
his teacher and his classmates. She clucked her tongue and “Oh 
my’d” with considerable smoke and steam as she related his mis- 
deeds until we began to find ourselves indignant that such a state 
of affairs was permitted. At that moment she turned on us with 
a surprised look and said, “You know, I rather liked him. If he 
hadn’t been a bit bad I’d never have remembered him!” 

We aren’t going to feel at all hesitant about presenting our dif- 
ficulties to the members in the future. Perhaps we'll even create 
a bit of trouble for ourselves when we are rather in need of 
bolstering! 


oF 7¢ 


ON RETURNING YEARBOOKS 


Yearbooks are expensive publications and we don’t wonder that 
many schools express a desire to have their contest copies returned. 


Four 


Usually, the thoughtful Adviser or Business Manager expresses 
this desire on the Contest Entry Form and incloses a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope for the return. This is attended to as soon after 


The Board of 
Judges is advised to hold the books for a month or so while the 


the announcement of the placings as possible. 
score books are being mailed out. If any questions arise as to 
ratings the matter can be adjusted much more conveniently if the 


books are still available to the Judges. 


During this past year, several requests were received for the 
return of books long after the Contest was over. Because of ill- 
ness of one Board member the return of the books was delayed 
and it took two or three months before this request could be hon- 
ored. In another case, we had loaned a group of books to a school 
and the particular book was not available as readily as the school 


desired it. 

Everyone connected with the CSPA, whether in New York or 
elsewhere, is a school person subject to the same vagaries of fate 
We'll do all we can to 
But 


if books must be returned the time to let us know is when the 


and human nature as is everyone else. 
meet the réquests that are made of us as rapidly as we can. 


publication is entered in the Contest. And the quickest and most 
direct route is by way of the stamped, self-addressed envelope in- 
closed with the copy when it is sent to the CSPA Office to be 


entered in the Contest. 


SHORT OF CERTIFICATES 


We are sorry that the Certificates of Award for a number of 
school publications entered in the 1947 Contest could not be de- 
The order for the blank Certifi- 


cates is placed in the fall to cover both the Yearbook competition, 


livered with their score books. 


the results of which are announced in October, and the News- 
paper-Magazine Contest in the spring. In both cases we have to 
guess what the enrollment will be. For the Newspaper-Magazine 
group this year we were off to a large extent. A new order has 
been placed but because of the prohibitive expense of engraving a 
few copies, we have combined it with the 1947 Yearbook order. 
It is expected that the printing will be done early in June, that 
we may be able to have the names of the publication engrossed, 


and all mailing done before the end of that month. 


, se + 


EPA MEMBERSHIP 


With this issue we are proud to display the insignia of member- 
ship in the Educational Press Association which The Review has 
enjoyed for a number of years. Recently, the 
membership of that organization desired that 


some evidence of their association with its 





work and aims be included in the mastheads 
of their publications. The insignia repro- 
duced here is a result of that expression and The Review joins the 
large number of influential journals which will display the symbol 


of their professional organization. 
: 
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Complete and effective channels of com- 
munication have not yet been fully estab- 
lished with the press associations through- 
out the country but it is expected that a 
survey will be made in September and this 
regular feature will return to normal. The 
“Coming Events” column listing the dates 
of all conventions and conferences will then 
appear in each issue of The Review. Mean- 
while, the following have come to the at- 
tention of the Editor. 


JOURNALISM “FIELD DAY” 
AT BUTLER UNIVERSITY 


The Fourteenth Annual Field Day for 
student journalists was held at Butler Uni- 
versity on May 3. The sessions opened with 
an address on “The Newspaper Profession” 
by Stephen Noland of The Indianapolis 
News followed by a series of group discus- 
sions on Problems of the Reporter, Adver- 
tising Today, Editorial Writing, Operation 
of Press Services, Feature Writing, Copy- 
desk Operation and similar topics of in- 
terest to editors. 

Luncheon was served in the cafeteria of 
the University at which Robert P. Early of 
The Indianapolis Star introduced the 
“Trained Seals.” The Field Day Awards 
were presented at the luncheon by Walter 
Leckrone of The Indianapolis Times, Chair- 
man of the awards committee. 

An afternoon convocation was addressed 
by Wray Fleming, General Counsel of the 
Hoosier State Press Association on “The 
Newspaper Today.” The Field Day ended 
with a concluding series of group discus- 
sions. 

ee 
“SILVER KEY JOURNALISTS” 
NAMED AT U. OF NEBRASKA 


Fifteen Nebraska high school students 
were named winners in the second annual 
Silver Key contest sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska School of Journalism for 
student contributors to high school news- 
papers. Forty-five high schools entered a 
total of 591 news stories, features or edi- 
torials in the competition. 

Each winning student will receive a silver 
key, bearing the seal of the School of Jour- 
nalism. The keys are presented by The 
Lincoln State Journal and The Lincoln 
Star, and are accompanied by the title of 
“Silver Key Journalist” conferred by the 
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School of Journalism. Besides the key win- 
ners, the school also named fifteen students 
who were worthy of honorable mention 
among the contestants. 

Winning contestants are: 

NEWS: Shirley B. McCann, Edison; 
Donald Hueftle, Eustis; Donna Rogers, 
Neligh; Mary Beran, Ord; LaVelle Tay- 
lor, Grand Island. 

EDITORIAL: Marjory Garey, Edison; 
James Lawler, Paxton; Donna Johnson, 
West Point; Dick Suhr, Beatrice; Marjorie 
Lawson, Omaha North. 

FEATURE: Marilyn Porterfield, Gur- 
ley; Keith Hueftle, Eustis; Ellen Mahood, 
Neligh; Marybeth Entrekin, Gering; Fred 
Mayor, Lincoln. 

Schools were divided into five groups ac- 
cording to enrollment, to equalize competi- 
tion. The faculty of the School of Jour- 
nalism served as the board of judges. 

Honorable mention among the several 
entries were: 

NEWS: Lois Paap, Otoe; Pat Olson, 
Underwood; Erwin Shultz, Atkinson; Mar- 


cella Whitney, Superior; Faye Brougham, 
Omaha South. 

EDITORIAL: Dolores Olmstead, Edi- 
son; Ben Wall, Arcadia; Lois Moravek, 
Hemingford; Marilyn Mirasky, Holy 
Name (Omaha); Janet Shiveley, Norfolk. 

FEATURE: Bette Schutz, Otoe; Robert 
Frogge, Elwood; Don Retke, Atkinson; 
Marvin Malone, Fairbury; Joyce House- 
holder, Grand Island. 

x ok * 
FLORIDA REPORTS ON FIRST 
YEAR OF NEW PRESS GROUP 

An impressive duplicated Report of the 

Society of 


Journalism covering the first year of its or- 


Southeastern Interscholastic 


ganization and running to thirty pages was 
compiled by George Drew, chairman of the 
annual convention, in preparation for the 
second gathering held at Bolles School, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

The original meeting was sponsored by 
the Bolles Chapter of Quill and Scroll and 
drew delegates from a number of schools 
in the northern and central parts of Florida. 

The report covers the steps leading up to 
the first convention, a careful and thorough 
story on each sectional, general or business 





The Director of the CSPA conducts a “clinic” for advisers at the Eleventh 
Annual Convention of the South Carolina Scholastic Press Association held at 
Columbia, S. C., 10-11 April 1947. 
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meeting, and of the several meetings. held 
during the following year by the executive 
committee. 

Much thought has been given to the need 
for a sound and effective association in 
Florida and the schools joining with Bolles 
are giving their full support. 

a 
DUSO ADVISERS MEET 

Advisers of the DUSO (Dutchess, Uls- 
ter, Sullivan and Orange Counties in New 
York State) Scholastic Press Association 
met at the Port Jervis High School on May 
14 to discuss their constitution and plans 
The DUSO 
group suspended its meetings during the 
war and early this spring a meeting was 
held at Port Jervis to re-establish its normal 
activities. The officers of the Liberty, 
N. Y., High School publication will act as 
officers pro tem until the election of the 
regular officers. 


for their spring conference. 


* * * 


NASSAU SPA HOLDS FIFTH 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

Under the direction of Sigmind J. 
Sluszka, the Nassau (County, N. Y.) 
Scholastic Press Association held its fifth 
annual conference at Adelphi College, Gar- 
den City, L. I., on May 7. 

The meeting was opened with a welcome 
by Dr. Paul D. Eddy, President of the 
Samuel M. Sharkey of The 
New York Times gave the principal ad- 
dress on “News in the Making.” 

Five sectional meetings in which thirty- 
five editors participated were the features 
of the afternoon session and the conference 
closed with refreshments followed by danc- 


host school. 


ing in the College gymnasium. 


* * * 


NEWARK EVENING NEWS 
SPONSORS PRESS CLINIC 

The Newark, N. J. Evening News 
sponsored a press clinic on March 3 in the 
auditorium of its plant which was attended 
by more than 300 student editors from 85 
schools in Northern New Jersey. This was 
the first of a series of such gatherings for 
the benefit of the local editors. 

The principal speaker at the opening 
clinic was Joseph M. Murphy, Director of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 
His talk was followed by a discussion period 
in which a lively exchange of opinions on 
the use of the gossip column took place. 

This conference brought out two deep- 
seated problems, the gossip column and the 
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use of slang. A number of the delegates 
present seemed to feel that any curb on 
either would ruin their papers and even 
int'mated that membership in school press 
groups was not sought because they had 
a tendency to penalize the presence of these 
elements in the papers. The Director of 
the CSPA, whose topic was “Scholastic 
Ratings vs. Circulation”, defended the curbs 
on the free use of gossip columns and on 
slang. Their free use, he maintained, was 
contrary to the aims and objects of publi- 
cations within the schools. 

* * * 
SOUTH CAROLINA SPA HOLDS 
ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 

More than 500 delegates attended the 
Eleventh Annual Convention of the South 
Carolina Scholastic Press Association when 
it met at Columbia, S. C., on 10-11 April, 
1947. The Senior and Junior High Schools 
of the city, through their principals, ad- 
visers and staffs of the publications, acted 
as hosts for the two-day gathering. Reid H. 
Montgomery, Head of the Department of 
Journalism at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
S. C., is the director of the association. 

The first general session was held in the 
auditorium of Columbia High School. In 
addition to the personnel of the SCSPA 
and the local hosts, the leading journalists 
of the city and the governor of the state 
were present to welcome the editors and 
set the pace for the remainder of the con- 
vention. 

Discussion periods covering the several 
phases of school press work followed for 
the rest of the afternoon. Free movies were 
made possible for the delegates for the 
period between the close of the afternoon 
sessions and the beginning of the dance 
the first evening through the courtesy of 
the managers of the theatres of Columbia. 
For those who came early in the day and 
others who preferred the out of doors to 
the movies, there was sightseeing covering 
the State Capitol and other places of in- 
terest in one of the most historic cities of 
the South. An exhibition of student pub- 
lications was on display in the library of 
the high school and the cups to be awarded 
at the closing meeting were placed on view 
for all to see. 

Early on Friday morning, the second day 
of the gathering, the business meeting was 
held presided over by the President of the 
SCSPA, Billy Cassels, of Columbia, S. C. 


At the second general session, the featured 


speaker was a young French exchange stu- 
She had 


been placed in a labor battalion and carried 


dent from Winthrop College. 
to Germany early in the war. Her recital 
of experiences in that capacity and her com- 
parison of the American and European 
schools proved of absorbing interest to the 
delegates. A radio broadcast was staged 
from the auditorium featuring school news- 
paper problems. 

Clinics, student roundtables and an ad- 
visers meeting took up the major part of 
the afternoon. In the evening a banquet 
was held at the Hotel Columbia at which 
the Director of the CSPA spoke. The 
principal activity of interest to the dele- 
gates was the presentation of the cups and 
trophies to the winning publications by Mr. 
Phil Bucheit, president of the Spartanburg 
Herald-Journal, donor of the awards. Miss 
Marion Baker, representing the journalism 
department of Winthrop College, presented 
the awards for the Story-of-the-Month 
winners. 

Plans were made for the conduction of 
workshops for student journalists and ad- 
visers in different parts of the state and 
the decision as to the 1948 meeting was 
held over for future discussion. 


Public Relations 
Program Outlined 


“A Suggested College Activity Calendar 
for the Spring Months” was issued by the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
from its Headquarters in Washington un- 
der the 
Problems Committee. 


direction of the Administrative 
Mr. John H. Mc- 
Coy, Director of the Santa Ana Junior 
College, Santa Ana, California, served as 
Special Consultant on Public Relations for 
the Committee. 

The outline presents an almost day by 
day approach to the problem of public re- 
lations for an educational institution and 
offers a series of admirable suggestions 
which may well be followed with benefit by 
Junior Colleges and also by other schools 
with appropriate adaptations. 

Suggestions are made for specific holi- 
days of interest to different states so that 
local activities may be attached to their ob- 
servance. All phases of school work and 
student interests are brought into the gen- 
eral plan and a well-planned program that 
gives a place to all departments has been 
the result of the efforts of the committee. 
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Our Editorial Policy 


At its March, 1947, meeting, The 


Associated Teachers College Press 
voted to submit one article from dif- 
ferent sources for each issue of The 
Review. This one was submitted by 
The Vandal, the newspaper of New 


Paltz, N. Y., State Teachers College. 


ROM our colleges of today come our 
leaders of tomorrow. It is the re- 

sponsibility of the colleges to equip 
their students with the knowledge that will 
enable them to assume this role of leader- 
ship. In this age of such astounding scien- 
tific progress, it is of the utmost importance 
that college stuzents know and understand 
the world in which they are living now in 
order that they may lay the foundations for 
a better world of the future. 

Too often, however, safe inside their own 
little collegiate world, students do not feel 
the impact of current national and interna- 
tional events. They are content to sit by 
and let others determine the fate of the 
world without accepting any of the re- 
sponsibility themselves. They apparently do 
not realize that they have a vital role to 
play in shaping this world of tomorrow. 


N order to arouse student interest in na- 
tional and world affairs and in order 
to make them aware of current happenings 
and their significance, the staff of the 
Vandal, newspaper publication of New 
Paltz State Teachers College, have inaugu- 
rated a new editorial policy. We now de- 
vote a section of each issue of our paper 
to timely editorials and writeups on the 
controversial problems of the day, problems 
far more important than our own minute 
school problems. 

We have published editorials and articles 
on such topics as the following: world con- 
trol of the Atom bomb, teachers strikes and 
the minimum salary bill, the controlled 
economy of the United States, and the im- 
plications of the program recently adopted 
by the administration to remove from pub- 
lic office any employee entertaining com- 
munistic tendencies. The Vandal staff nat- 
urally does not profess to know all there 
is to know concerning these subjects. We 
wish merely to awaken the student body 
to the fact that there is another world out- 
side of the four walls of our college. 
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Traditionally, a college paper is edited for 
the sole purpose of keeping the students 
informed of what’s going on around the 
campus, leaving to the daily newspapers the 
task of keeping them informed of world 
events. It is our opinion, however, that col- 
lege students do not utilize the daily papers 
to their fullest advantage. Because of this, 
we sincerely believe that the college paper 
can and should assume a share of the re- 


sponsibility of bringing to the students’ at- 
tention the necessity of keeping up with the 
times. 

We have been commended for our edi- 
torial policy not only by the administration 
of our college but by other colleges as well. 
We were especially praised for our edito- 
rials by representatives of the State Teach- 
ers College Press at the Columbia Confer- 
ence which was held at the Hotel Astor in 
New York in March. 


Barbara J. Ketcham, Feature Editor 
Dorothy Feuerrigel, Editor 


The Publication As a Group 
Enterprise 


By PHYLLIS SCHRADER 


Adviser, The Palm 
Palmer Township Schools, Easton, Pa. 


RE you the teacher in a small school 
- who wishes a school publica- 

tion but has not been able to fulfill 
your desire because of the odds which seem 
stacked against you? 

Have you fully considered your possibili- 
ties? Shall we use them, for instance, in 
comparison? 

This is a township having four graded 
schools. Two schools have the first, second, 
fifth, and sixth grades and two, the third 
and fourth grades. Two-thirds of our school 
population must depend on the school bus 
for transportation. 

From these four schools we draw our 
staff and all publication material. The staff 
is selected after careful consideration of 
abilities and by popular vote. Members 
are representatives of grades 2-6. Good 
scholarship is the only requirement for be- 
coming a member of the staff. The num- 
ber on the staff is approximately twenty- 
five. They are transported to a central loca- 
tion by a school bus for meetings which 
are held twice regularly preceding each is- 
sue of the paper. 


7 twenty-five pupils selected for 
working on the publication attend 
their first meeting for the chief purpose of 
electing their editors, setting the date and 
choosing the theme for their first issue. 
Elected are an Editor-in-Chief, Associate 


Editor, News, Literary, Art, Sports, Ex- 
changes, Alumni and Personals Editors. 
The remainder act as reporters from their 
respective buildings. After his election, the 
new Editor-in-Chief begins his duties for 
the remainder of the school year. Each of 
the other editors are coached on their re- 
spective duties which are to collect all the 
material from his immediate building and, 
at the first of two general staff meetings, 
collect all outstanding news and materials 
from the building reporters. 

Two meetings before the publications is 
regarded as insufficient but there is the dis- 
advantage concerning transportation. All 
the material is collected, corrected, criti- 
cized, and chosen as to its relationship to 
the prospective theme. For example, the 
Literary Editor takes his reporters aside and 
they read and select all they deem fitting 
for the issue. After selections are made 
by all the editors, the material is arranged 
for typing by the office clerk. At the next 
meeting the “dummy” magazine is set up 
with a complete recheck for errors. 


AX the art presented to the editor deals 
primarily with the cover and page 
headings for the magazine divisions. Illus- 
trations are also taken into consideration. 


The cover picture is chosen by popular vote 


(Continued on Page 16) 





Editorials... Choice of the Month 


Sister Barbara Mary, adviser to The 
Cor, Sacred Heart Academy, Tampa, 
Florida, with her staff, selected the edi- 
torials for this issue of The Review 
as outstanding examples of work from 
current periodicals. 


GET YOUR SPRING “YOU” OUT 


Have you purchased that beautiful pic- 
ture hat, yet? Or talked the family into 
realizing the necessity of those frightfully 
high heeled, sling-backed pumps? In other 
words, are you preparing for that wonder- 
ful season of spring that’s coming up soon? 

If you’re shaking that little head of 
yours sideways . . . you better get busy, 
times a’wasting. And we don’t mean in 


the wardrobe department. 
ideas; have you noticed how deep that rut 


Get some new 
got this winter. Make some new friends; 
not that anything is wrong with your pres- 
ent ones, but, have you ever heard, “the 
more the merrier”? 

The world is coming out of its shell; na- 
ture is working overtime to brighten our 
lives up a bit. How about giving her a 
little help? SPRING right into a new po- 
sition! 

The Mercian 
Convent of Mercy Academy 
Mobile, Alabama 
FF «eg 
JOURNALISM AS A CAREER 


Have you ever experienced the joy of 
being infinitely happy; so happy that you 
felt like shouting and letting the whole 
world know? If you have ever felt that 
way, why don’t you try writing about it? 

More joy to more people in this world 
comes through the reading of fine litera- 
ture, whether it be. essays, short stories, 
novels, or any other type. Writing can be 
a wonderful career for the person who be- 
lieves in making it so. 

Almost every person could write if she 
wanted to, but if you are a person who 
finds joy in writing, you have the first re- 
quirement for a journalist, since it is only 
when an author writes with the idea of 
giving happiness to others, that his writings 
be truly enjoyable. If you like to write, 
then you can write and it is your own sad 
misfortune if you do not take advantage 
of your opportunity. Not only will you 
experience joy in writing but you will ex- 
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perience that joy that comes to authors 
when they write for others’ enjoyment. 
Cor 
Sacred Heart Academy 
Tampa, Florida 


4 sw 
TO EACH HIS OWN 


"To Each His Own”,—a sentimental, to- 
tally American song that became popular 
overnight. Possibly its “catchy” tune or its 
meaningful words is the reason. The song 
title might contain a message of another 
sort, which we could apply to ourselves. 

Do you ever stop to think “To Each His 
Own”, when you casually “borrow” some- 
one else’s mythology or history or French 
book because yours is upstairs or you for- 
got to bring it to school? Does it ever 
occur to you that your laziness or careless- 
ness may be the cause of great inconveni- 
ence to your neighbor, who is planning to 
use that book at the very time you relieved 
her of it. 

Communism disregards the rights of pri- 
vate property. According to the principles 
of Christian and American democracy, each 
individual has the right of ownership of his 
personal belongings. 

Maybe Shakespeare had the right idea 
when he wrote, “Neither a borrower nor a 
lender be . . . , for borrowing dulls the edge 
of husbandry.” 

The Wicket 
Georgetown Visitation Convent 
Washington, D. C. 


VaR 
SMILE? WHAT’S THAT? 


Why should a person be friendly? I 
wonder! Is it really such a hard thing to 
do, to nod or say hello, to be able to smile 
instead of sneering? 

Most of us do not take time to think 
of such things. We are human and we 
have emotions and feelings, but I am afraid 
most of us do not apply them in the cor- 
rect way. We never stop to think about 
people that are so much more unfortunate 
than we are. Turn on a radio at any time 
of the day to listen to some news broad- 
cast. You hear of human beings who are 
starving to death, who have no homes or 
sense of security; but with their faith in 
God and the courage that was given to 


them by Him to continue to fight. Yet! 


some of us continue to complain because 
there is not enough sugar or the price of 
butter is too high. 

Listen to this saying, “Smile at the world 
and it will smile back.” It’s not good just 
to hear it and repeat it, but to practice it. 
Life is not long and one should remember 
that enough problems have to be met by 
the world as it is. So keep a smile on your 
face, and nod at your friends. Show them 
that this world isn’t such an unfriendly 
place after all. 

Pep O” Plant 
H. P. Plant High School 
Tampa, Florida 
a ae 
THERE ARE TWO SIDES TO 
EVERY REPORT STORY 

There are two sides to a report card. 
There is the left side for the scholastic 
record, and the right for the character 
ratings report. To the average student, the 
marks on the left are more important than 
those entered under the title of character 
traits on the right. To the majority, the 
development of character does not seem im- 
portant during school years, but, later on, 
when the mailman brings to the office, re- 


quests from graduates for recommenda- 


tions to new fields of life, those F’s and 
P’s really count. 

Out comes the student’s cumulative rec- 
ord (all that remains of her, once she 
passes through the doors for the last 
time.) The principal cannot add much to 
or take from the evidence so carefully held 
on file. The job is refused; the novitiate 
door closed; the college application reject- 
ed and so on, because the character story 
left behind is not what it should be. 

Nothing is more frigid than a cold office 
In the future, it may chill one’s 
NOW is the time to 
warm up those F’s and P’s and A’s to de- 
sirable S’s. 


record. 
chances of success. 


Blue and Gold 
Cathedral High School 
Trenton, N. J. 
: 

AMERICA NEEDS MOTHERS 


With a force more powerful and de- 
vastating than the atom bomb, the Ameri- 
can home has been shattered. Parents are 
separated. Divorces are everyday occur- 
rences. Children are delinquent. Enemies 


to America’s national existence meet regu- 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Has Radio Grown Up? 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Journalism 


Syracuse University 


ADIO has come of age. That’s the 

view of Robert J. Landry who re- 

ports radio’s amazing progress in 
“This Fascinating Radio Business.” He de- 
scribes early mistakes, growing pains, pres- 
ent trends, future possibilities, basing his 
comments on his first-hand knowledge. 

Teen-agers can understand this book. 
They will be interested in many chapters, 
for example, “the personality market.” The 
chapter on “careers in radio” also should 
appeal to those who aspire to earn a living 
in radio. It is practical and helpful. 

Radio educates as well as entertains, 
Landry observes. There are thirty-five re- 
gional networks as well as four national 
networks. In addition to the 930 local sta- 
tions, there soon may be 3,000 F-M sta- 
tions. So, though radio may have grown 
up, in one sense, it still is growing. 

* * * 

Jerome Sill discusses the management, 
functions, and future of radio in “The 
Radio Station.” His 127-page book in- 
cludes chapters on “building radio audi- 
ences” and “selling the advertiser.” He be- 
lieves that “successful operation” depends 
upon “intelligent operation,” a point for 
beginners to note if they aspire to manage 
stations. 

Not much is wrong with radio, accord- 
ing to Sill, unless that it “makes too much 
money!” The development of F-M, how- 
ever, will cut profits, he believes, and thus 
“raise the level of operation.” He admits 
that “there is a possibility that the public 
has been oversold on F-M.” 

Colleges should do more to train students 
for work in radio, Sill asserts, but appar- 
ently he is aware of some of the work 
colleges now are doing. Thus, the book 
gives the reader the impression that it was 
written in a hurry. Probably it should be 
read in a hurry. 

* * * 

“Radio’s Conquest of Space” outlines the 
technical development of radio communica- 
tion. Donald McNicol, former president 


of the Institute of Radio Engineers, pre- 


sents a history of radio, starting with the 
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discovery of electricity and reporting the 
latest developments. Both amateurs and 
scientists through their experiments are re- 
sponsible for this remarkable progress. 

“Radio, still a youth among the great 
industries of the world, has a destiny that 
no man can foresee,” concludes McNicol. 
F-M, radar, television will serve mankind 
in new ways. And to appreciate the social 
service rendered by radio, we should under- 
stand the signficance of the scientist’s work 
that has made such a service possible. 

x * 


Teen-agers interested in presenting school 
radio programs should consult Albert R. 
Crews’ Radio Writing.” 
Written by the production director of 
NBC’s central division, it is an authorita- 
tive textbook on radio writing. No doubt 
it will be adopted widely in university’s 


“Professional 


specialized courses. 

Crews breaks the book into four sec- 
tions: general considerations, general con- 
tinuity writing, radio dramatic writing, and 
Relatively lit- 
tle attention is given to radio news writing 


which, of course, deserves a good book in 


itself. 


marketing and conclusions. 


Those who want to write for radio 
will be interested in the chapter on the 
“mechanics” as well as those on special 
types of programs. 

Approximately half the world’s radios 
are in the United States, Crews says, not- 
ing that there are radios in almost 29 mil- 
lion American homes. Americans like 
drama, variety, music, audience participa- 
tion, and news programs in about that or- 


Thus, 


whoever wants to write for radio—to write 


der, but interest in news has risen. 


to have his words heard rather than seen— 
must consider the listener, for the listener 
is the final judge. 
x ok Ox 

What does..the listener think of radio? 
Some of the answers are found in “The 
People Look at Radio” by Paul F. Lazar- 
feld and Harry Field. They report the 
results of a survey conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Denver’s National Opinion Re- 
search Center. The “five pillars” of radio 


criticism deal with advertising, radio educa- 
tion, access to the air, artistic considerations, 
and social significance. 

Here’s a book which high school students 
can read and English teachers should read. 
It summarizes many of the common criti- 
cisms of radio. For example, it reports that 
twenty-five per cent of the radio listeners 
don’t like advertising on the air but put up 
with it, and another twenty-four per cent 
want it taken off the air. 

The show surveys that “people are, by 
and large, satisfied with what American 
radio does for them,” says the authors. 
“Still the progressive elements in the radio 
industry are only too right to be sensitive 
to the critics. . . . People say radio is fine; 
they want it to develop even more so.” 

* oe x 


“An Ernie Pyle Album” portrays the 
careers of the popular correspondent from 
Indiana to Ie Shima. It is primarily a pic- 
torial biography with descriptive cutlines by 
Lee G. Miller. If some of the photographs 
lack drama, it should be noted that Pyle 
was a modest man who dramatized others’ 
lives rather than his own. 

Pyle liked ordinary people. He liked to 
write about them before the war and during 
the war. He wrote for them as well as 
about them. That’s why his inimitable style 
won more readers than any other war cor- 
This book is a fitting tribute 
to a newspaperman whose career ended too 


respondent. 


soon. 
* * x 
Teen-age girls interested in advertising 
will enjoy “Count Your 
Written by Ruth L. Stein, advertising man- 


Characters.” 


ager of a New York department store, this 
illustrated 191-page book introduces readers 
to the job of copywriter. It is a concise 
and practical guide to this field of market- 
ing. 

What are the qualifications? Effective 
use of English, selling experience, and a 
feeling for merchandise, says the author. 
She tells how to apply for a job, under- 
stand the advertising office set-up, and to 
use the specialized terms as well as to handle 
the work involved in preparing advertising 
copy that gets results. 

*K K * 

“Advertising Production” by Ben Dalgin 
is an authoritative book on the mechanics 
of newspaper publishing. It is written for 
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Features of the Month... 


To Mrs. Thelma Briggs, Adviser to 
the Junior Pointer, High Point, N.C., 
Junior High School, and her staff, we 
are indebted for the selection of fea- 


tures in this issue. 


ALERT YOUNG MONITOR 
APPREHENDS SLY SNEAK 


An alert and vigilant monitor sat at his 
post at tower two, second floor, second 
lunch period the second week of school. 
Although his eyes were looking at the Eng- 
lish lesson coming up next period, his ears 
were listening for footsteps. “No one must 
enter the hall,” he’d been told. 

Footsteps did approach—softly, very soft- 
ly. The monitor kept looking at his book, 
thinking to see just what this individual 
was up to. He saw a pair of blue sox pass. 
He looked up as a diminutive creature with 
blond hair opened a classroom door. “Hey, 
you can’t go to your room till the bell 
rings,” he shouted. As he went back to his 
English lesson, the diminutive creature, 
with never a word, turned and retraced her 
steps. 

The bell rang, the alert and vigilant 
As he 


looked up from his assignment, his eyes 


monitor went to his English class. 


fell on a pair of blue socks in front of the 
classroom. His eyes traveled upward to 
Miss Bailey’s blonde head. He blinked. He 
stared. 

“Oh, my stars!” Paul Hiatt gasped as 
he cast a longing glance at the fire escape 
outside the window. “I have just called 


down a teacher.” 


Junior Pointer 
High Point Junior High School 
High Point, N. C. 
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BEWILDERED BAILEY CLEARS 
UP MYSTERY 


“That boy will be twice as big as he is 
now in two weeks,” said the distressed Miss 
Bailey, cafeteria cashier, as she counted up 
the price of the second tray of lunch for 
Dicky Harris that day. This had gone on 
every day since school began. Dicky Har- 
ris paid for his lunch; and, in a few min- 
utes, Miss Bailey looked up and there was 
Dicky Harris with another lunch. 

Then, on parents’ night the confused 
Miss Bailey looked down the hall to see 
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Mr. and Mrs. Harris coming toward her 
with Dicky on both sides of them. “Oh 
well, not twice as big but twice as many,” 
she muttered as she realized the truth— 
that Dicky has a twin brother, Donnie. 

Junior Pointer 

High Point Junior High School 

High Point, N. C. 
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TURNING SWORDS INTO 
PLOWSHARES 


(Or A Lesson In Psychology) 

Mr. Carroll Bowen, eighth grade social 
studies teacher, came charging belligerently 
into 212 at the beginning of the period; 
and, with grim determination on his face, 
opened fire by passing out two-page mimeo- 
graphed tests. 

He looked up from the attack as the 
strains of “Happy Birthday to you” began 
floating around his ears. He turned around 
as Max Williams and Bobby Culler entered 
the room supporting a large and beautiful 
birthday cake. He smiled when Marty 
Burton and Jimmy Brown followed the 
cake with a large tray of ice cream. 

Mr. Carroll Bowen, eighth grade social 
studies teacher, walked out of 212, at the 
end of the period, with a tender smile on 
his face and, under his arm, the mimeo- 
graphed tess—UNTAKEN! 

Junior Pointer 
High Point Junior High School 
High Point, N. C. 
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SPRING SONG 


“Ah, love is so sweet in the springtime . .” 

I heartily agreed with Mr. Romberg’s 
lyric as I sauntered down the school steps 
one afternoon last week. As it happened, 
however, I was soon to change my tune. 

To all appearances the campus was de- 
serted; it was the sobbing of a pitiful little 
earthworm that told me I was not alone. 
He was sitting on the very bottom step, 
watching his tears roll off and splash 
mournfully on the concrete. 

“How now, friend, creeper! Why so 
damp?” 

He looked up. “Can’t see as it would 
make any difference to you.” 

“All right, if you want to be anti-social. 
But I am rather curious to know why one 


so young is weeping so fluently. It is a 


wee bit odd, you know, to see an earthworm 


, 


cry. 

“Ah, life is so sad,” he said, looking at 
me as though I were an early bird. “When 
one is not in love, he feels that his existence 
is not complete, but as soon as he finds 
a mate, cruel fate steps in and takes her 
away. Then life is more desolate than 
ever.” 

“I’m a little dense. I don’t follow you.” 

“Suppose you had seen your mate and 
helpmeet carried in a jar to the biology 
lab, never to come out again.” 

Then he became poetic. Sadly he 
crooned: 

“I just passed by the bug lab, 

I saw my sweetheart there— 

All spread out on a wax pan, 

So dead, so gaunt, so bare. 

Sixteen segments were missing, 

Her clitellum she did lack. 

My true love went to the bug lab, 

And she ain’t never coming back.” 
It was very sad. 


Pointer 
High Point Senior High School 
High Point, N. C. 
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FANTASY IN “LIGHT” 
FRIGHTENS REPORTER 


as she toured the building Monday, April 
9, looking for a scoop. She suddenly came 
upon a queer sight. She stopped dead in 
her tracks and stared. Could it be pos- 
sible? Surely not a Audubon! She passed 
her hand over her eyes and siked another 
look. She thought she felt her hair sud- 
denly stiffen. A chill ran up her spine. 
She thought she must be dreaming; she 
pinched herself. She was awake. 

Fifteen or twenty heads were bobbing 
around the room, mumbling among them- 
selves. Each head was peering anxiously 
The light reflected from 
the candles glowed from darkly shadowed 
One head rose higher into the 


air until it disappeared entirely. 


over a candle. 
features. 


The reporter’s eyes almost popped out; 
She couldn’t 
All of a 
sudden lights flashed on in the room; 
candles were blown out. Miss Anna Thomp- 


her mouth was wide open. 
utter a word. She felt faint. 


son’s 9A science class, which was studying 
“How Light Travels,” was dismissed. 
The Audubon Call 
Audubon Junior High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Red and Black Is an Instrument of 
Democracy 


ERHAPS nowhere has the function 

of a newspaper been so succintly 

stated as in the words of the late 
great Adolphe Ochs who said: 

“A newspaper should give all the news 
without fear or favor regardless of any 
That should be 
its function in the community whether near 
or remote. The left ear of The New York 
“All the news that’s fit to 


party or sect involved.” 


Times reads 
print.” 

We all agree with The New York Times 
that accurate, intelligent, free reporting of 
the news is the first requisite of the press in 
a democracy. It must be, let me repeat, 
accurate, intelligent, free. Without freedom 
of the press all the other freedoms are 
A people that will not fight 
for a free press is willing to tolerate any 


valueless. 


kind of imposition of the will of a dictator. 
Note that one of the two positive freedoms 
of the Atlantic Charter is the one which 
we are discussing. When there is no free- 
dom of the press, there is no freedom. We 
in a democracy recognize this fact and like 
to begin early to train appreciation and use 
of it. That is one reason why we do so 
much in the making of school newspapers 
which are replicas of the metropolitan 
dailies. 


He” is the school newspaper an in- 

It is the 
first step for many students in the right 
direction. 


strument of democracy? 


Responsible school citizens 
through their faculty advisers buy the paper 
and read it. If you think your paper isn’t 
read, try printing an error and note the 
reader response. Numbers of people will 
flock to your office to tell you about it. I 
once had twenty boys visit me because of 
a typographical error of a couple of ciphers 
in the number of dollars worth of war 
bonds sold. Another time the boys made 
a mistake of an inch in the height of a 
football hero. That was fatal. The whole 
school seemed to smart under the error. I 
had thought only the fellow about whom 
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By HARRIET HOFT 


Adviser, Red and Black 
Boys High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


the profile was written read it, but I was 
wrong. At the time I felt as if that piece 
of writing had circulated throughout the 
world, Every .error I have made _ indi- 
cated that the paper had a wider reading 
public than I had anticipated. 

The paper is an instrument that should 
tell all that goes on in the school provided 
it is fit to print. What is fit to print is 
made clear to the staff by the editors who 
by the time they have had two years train- 
ing ought to have sound judgment and 
fairly good taste in journalism. 

The paper is the receiving and sending 
center of news. Everything is registered 
in the office where everything that is con- 
It is the 
duty of the editors to report all important 


sidered newsworthy is printed. 


news and to withhold certain pieces until 
such time as permission to release them is 
granted. For example, we know now that 
one of our own boys is to receive a Juilliard 
Scholarship in June, but because the Chair- 
man of the Music Department does not 
wish the news published until the recipient 
of the scholarship has been officially noti- 
fied by the Juilliard School, we are holding 
news that is breaking our hearts. We think 
we feel as the press felt when, during the 
war, they did not disclose the whereabouts 
of Churchill, Stalin, and Roosevelt al- 
Both 
papers act for the good of the community. 


though they knew where they were. 


DEALLY in a school there should be 
two newspapers to present two sides 

of controversial issues. Inasmuch as this 
would be impossible in most schools, we 
report both sides of elections in a different 
way. Of course, we give the plain unvar- 
nished facts in the news columns. But un- 
der our two party system of school govern- 
ment (we have a Red and Black party— 
not connected with the paper in any way— 
and an Allied Activities Party) this is in- 
sufficient to allow each side to present its 
own platform and the qualifications of its 


candidates. We devote the feature page 


to battle columns which we label Slugging 
It Out. Each political party has a meeting, 
appoints a committee to write a column 
giving the qualifications of its candidates 
and outlining the platform. Sometimes we 
have cuts of all the candidates. Each party 
is allotted equal wordage. Those running 
for the less spectacular offices—grade reps 
and secretaries—are also provided for with 
proper coverage. 

The school paper containing the election 
data is very popular with students and al- 
lows them to become as well acquainted 
with the people for whom they are to vote 
as we are with the people who seek our 
votes. 

Then in the middle of the term we run 
a question on the feature page. It runs— 
Is the Allied Party or the Red and Black 
Party carrying out its campaign promises? 
This question is asked at random in the 


The editors then 


publish some of the sample answers. This 


classrooms and corridors. 


system keeps before the electorate the party 
for whom it voted and makes elected of- 
ficers aware of the need to live up to re- 
sponsibilities. This is as good a way of do- 
ing as we can think of without a “little 
flower” and a radio broadcast to keep polli- 
ticians on their toes. 

In line with what we do about elections, 
we always run an editorial persuading every 
school citizen to exercise his franchise,— 
to read “Slugging It Out” and to vote for 
the man best qualified for the position. This 
is good training in citizenship. I might add 
that the credit for carrying out this scheme 
on a high plane goes to Mr. Albert Small- 
heiser, Chairman of the Social Studies De- 
partment, and to one of his teachers, Mr. 
Bernard Schulman, who supervises the 
forums in the assembly at voting time as 
well as to the boys on the staff of the 


paper who carefully cover all election data. 


A NOTHER way in which the school 
newspaper becomes an instrument of 
democracy is to publish the school budget 
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once a term as audited by the C.P.A. of 
the Board of Education and prepared for 
the press by Mr. Jonas Deutch also of 
the Social Studies Department. 


appropriated to various activities in the Stu- 


They are 


dent Council, and the boys should be ap- 
prised as to how their money is spent. In 
the same issue we also run an editorial 
on the subject, and the boys are invited 
to make suggestions about disbursals for 
the coming term via the newspaper sugges- 
tion box. 

The paper gives complete coverage to the 
work done by the Student Council which is 
composed of school offic»rs, leaders of Arista 
and the Service Squad and grade represen- 
tatives. This is really the policy making 
board of the school. 
present and its duty is to relay news of 
the work of the Council to the student 
body. Although the A.A. and the Student 


Council have their own suggestion box it 


The press is always 


is to ours that letters generally come. The 
Social Science classes sometimes make use 
of the paper during these times for train- 
ing in school citizenship. 

On the social side, we also try to do our 
bit to teach boys decent behavior by running 
features such as Man About Town. Sand- 
wiched among restaurants where boys may 
take dates without going bankrupt, we try 
to throw in a little Emily Post on the Boys 
High School level. 


Our interviews follow a policy of the 
paper—of the students, by the students, 
for the students—then and now—by trying 
as far as possible to keep our own grad- 
uates or our own building people or com- 
munity people before the student body. Our 
practice of interviewing famous or well- 
known graduates has resulted in interviews 
with such people as Clifton Fadiman, Aaron 
Copeland, and General Clinton Pierce. The 
people who serve the boys are also thought 
of; the bus driver, the Manager of the 
Cafeteria and the owner of the candy shop 
opposite the school have all had profiles in 
the paper. 


as for the internal workings of the 
paper itself about all I can say is that 
it operates in the good old American way— 


working one’s way up is rewarded by recog- 
nition. The paper is run by the students 
who have evolved a self-perpetuating or- 
ganization. If there is any need of weed- 
ing out poor material, the editors generally 
aware of the situation, do the job in com- 
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In Print... 


Several items have appeared in print 
which deal with the school press or related 
topics. Those that have come to our at- 
tention are: 


The School Newspaper Can Promote 


mittee, thus getting results without faculty 
intervention. 

The training program at Boys High 
School is similar to that of other large 
public high schools. In the fourth term 
we have a journalism class from which the 
staff may or may not be recruited. The 
course is helpful, but there are many boys 
who join the staff without having had it. 
Cubs come from any grade below the sixth 
and seventh; feature writers are any pupils 
who care to submit timely or lively material. 


Each page is edited by a boy who is re- 
quired to make page plans, to submit them 
to the editor-in-chief for approval, to decide 
the relative value and placement of news 
stories, and to publish an assignment sheet 
for his reporters. When his successor is 
chosen—at staff meetings, it is also the page 
editor’s job to train him gradually to as- 
sume the duty of turning out a page. This 
system calls for a great deal of time and 
effort on the part of all boys who work 
in the newspaper office. 


HEN mistakes are made, and they 

always are, the boys are criticized 
by their readers who write to the editors 
or call on them personally and by the mem- 
bers of the group at meetings. Each boy 
who is openly criticized is permitted to jus- 
tify himself or he has to state what con- 
structive measures he intends to employ to 
remedy his errors. This method is a char- 
acter builder for the boys involved. It stimu- 
lates them to render improved service to 
their reading public. 


As a school newspaper, we do not con- 
cern ourselves with issues outside of the 
school unless they affect the boys in a di- 
rect way. The metropolitan dailies do a 
much better job at this than we ever could. 
When, however, issues in the outside world 
have a direct bearing on the lives of boys 


we do run editorial comment on them. 
the school newspaper, 
democratically conceived and democratically 
operated is a potent instrument for de- 
mocracy in our school system. 


In conclusion, 


Learning, by Dr. Thomas E. Robinson, Su- 
perintendent of Schools of Mercer County, 
N. J., formerly adviser to elementary pub- 
lications in Trenton and active in the Ele- 
mentary Press Association of New Jersey 
and the corresponding Division of the 
CSPA, appeared in the NEA Journal for 
March, 1947; 

Schools of Journalism Help the School 
Press, by Laurence R. Campbell, Acting 
Dean, School of Journalism, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, long active in school press work in 
several parts of the country, was the title 
of an article in School Activities for March, 
1947; 

Newspaper Staff Members Serve, by 
Pauline Shumaker, Journalism Adviser, 
Senior High School, New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, and Adventures in Publishing a Stu- 
dent Magazine by Henrietta Holland, Eng- 
lish Department, San Bernardio, California, 
Senior High School, are to be found in the 
April, 1947, issue of School Activities; 

National’s High School Journalists Meet 
Experts at Convention is the title of a news 
article in the May, 1947, issue of the Co- 
lumbia Alumni News; 

Crusader for Freedom in Old New York 
by William Engle, a feature article on the 
case of John Peter Zenger, the militant 
Colonial journalist, is scheduled to appear 
in the June 1, 1947, issue of the American 
Weekly; and 

An article on the school press will appear 
in the September, 1947, issue of Women’s 
World, according to information received 
by the CSPA office when it was asked to 
provide some information for the coming 
story. 

Correlation Between Public Schools and 
Newspapers appeared in the Educational 
Leaflet issued by the State of Indiana De- 
partment of Public Instruction for Febru- 
ary, 1947. While it does not cover the 
school newspaper, it does have a point of 
view that should interest all advisers and 
student editors. It is illustrated with an 
appropriate cut from the Arsenal Technical 
Schools at Indianapolis. 

Balance School News, an interesting com- 
parison of various types of news in student 
publications, appeared in the February 15, 
1947, issue of School and Society. It was 
written by Joseph C. Carter of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, and based on a study of 74 
top-ranking papers in recent CSPA and 
NSPA Contests. 
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Summer Courses in School Personals... 
Journalism Are Available 


Although the usual survey of summer 
session offerings taken by the National 
Council of Scholastic 


could not be made this year, some instruct- 


Press Associations 
ors have called to the attention of the 
Editor of The School Press Review the 
courses which they will offer during the 
coming summer. 


Dr. Regis Louise Boyle, Adviser to The 
Easterner, Eastern High School, Washing- 
ton, D. C., long associated with the CSPA 
and other press groups, will give two 
courses and an Institute at the Catholic 
University of America in Washington, 


D.C. They are: 


INTRODUCTION TO JOURNAL- 
ISM: 


dents with the field. Fundamentals of var- 


Survey designed to acquaint stu- 


ious types of articles—news, features, edi- 
torials. Journalistic form, style, content, vo- 
cabulary, methods. Techniques in copy 
reading and caption writing. Discovering 
and evaluating news, features and editorials. 


Reader appeal and influence of the press. 


SUPERVISION OF SCHOOL PUB- 
LICATIONS: 


high school newspapers, yearbooks, and 


Problems of managing 


magazine3; news sources, editorials, fea- 
tures, photography, copy editing, makeup 
and typography, finance, staff organization, 
current techniques, and secondary curricu- 
lum in journalism. Fundamentals of school 
publicity. Units adapted to individual 
publications and needs. 

JOURNALISM INSTITUTE FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS: Two 
hours daily, 10 a. m. to noon. Enrollment 
limited to 40. 


interviews, features, editorials, sports, col- 


Instruction in writing news, 


umns. Photography and makeup. Practice 
as desired on students’ own publication. 
Students serve as campus newspaper staff. 
Student must present a letter of recom- 
mendation from the high school principal 


or journalism adviser. 


* x 


At Northwestern University in Chicago, 
Prof. Laurence R. Campbell will give a six- 
weeks course in Supervision of School Pub- 
lications whose description reads as follows: 

Problems of managing high school news- 
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papers, yearbooks and magazines; editorial, 
business and promotion problems. 


To the instructors, the CSPA has for- 
warded material descriptive of its own work, 
a liberal supply of Advisers Association Bul- 
letins and a number of extra copies of The 
School Press Review covering the past two 
or three years. 


Short Course in 
Oklahoma 


A short course for high school students 
who have worked or intend to work on 
scholastic publications will be held June 16 
by the department of journalism at the 
Oklahoma A. and M. College at Norman. 

Classes in sports writing, special articles, 
makeup and editing will be given under 
the direction of James C. Stratton, assis- 
tant professor of journalism and author of 
two books for high school newswriting 
classes. 

At the close of the short course, the stu- 
dents will edit an issue of the O’Collegian, 
A. and M. college student newspaper. 


Death Takes Noted 
Designer 


Frederic William Goudy, the noted type 
designer, who earned world-wide fame for 
his designs and steadfast devotion to the 
improvement of the art of printing, died 
at his home, Deepdene, in Marlboro, N.Y., 
on 11 May 1947. 


Mr. Goudy had served as a judge for 
the Typographical Contests conducted 
jointly by the National Graphic Arts Edu- 
cation Association and the CSPA and in 
this way made his influence felt in the 
school press of the country. 


A pioneer in many aspects of his chozen 
field, Mr. Goudy had suffered reverses that 
would have stopped most men but he kept 
on with his work in the face of seemingly 
insurmountable difficulties and by hard and 
conscientious work rose to an eminence in 
the world of typographic arts that few men 
have achieved. 


The Columbia Law School News, a five- 
column, bi-weekly newspaper published to 
foster the interests of the students, has as 
its news editor, Mario E. DeOrchis, as- 
sistant to the Director of the CSPA. The 
News is the fourth publication to be issued 
by the Law School of Columbia University 
which boasts of having the first regularly 
published periodical of any Law School in 
the country. DeOrchis held the first CSPA 
scholarship in Columbia College, worked in 
the CSPA Office until he entered the serv- 
ice, was associated with the Military Gov- 
in Northern 
Africa, and wound up his military career 
with AMG in Bavaria. Returning to the 
United States in the winter of 1945-46, he 
re-entered Columbia College in February, 
1946, resumed his work with the CSPA and 
then began the study of law. In March, 
1947, he was awarded the Gold Key for 
his able and efficient work with CSPA. 


* * * 


ernment Training School 


Mr. Arthur F. Smith, for many years 
principal of Central High School, Lona- 
coning, Maryland, and Adviser to The 
Orange and Black, a regular attendant and 
speaker at CSPA Conventions from 1933 
to 1943, and now retired, sent the Associa- 
tion his greetings on the occasion of the 
23rd Annual Convention. 

i 

Miss Florence B. Barber, who has served 
the Association as a judge, critic, officer in 
the Advisers Association and on a number 
of important committees, and formerly at 
the Woodbury, N. J., High School, where 
she advised the staff of the White and 
Gold, after an illness of nearly two years 
has resumed her teaching at the St. John 
Baptist School, a private school for girls, 
at Mendham, N. J. 

*k ok * 

Mrs. Marion Sorisi, long active in the As- 
sociation’s Elementary Division, Adviser to 
the Bedford Bugle, Bedford Junior High, 
Westport, Conn., and her husband, Charles, 
announced the birth of Carla Jean on 12 
May 1947. 

Vergil S. Fogdall, for a number of years 
adviser to the Purple and Gray of Burling- 
ton, Iowa, has now assumed his duties as 
Dean of Men at Northern Montana Col- 
lege, Havre, Montana, a branch of the 
State University. 
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The Job and Romance of Correspondent 
(Continued from Page 2) 


get in the habit of turning these over in 
your mind, so that when you go abroad 
you can plunge into the affairs of other 
countries with some hope of writing a body 
of news that will stand up and be related 
to things in your readers’ minds. Lost 
November a British correspondent in Amer- 
ica cabled a long story to his paper, which 
duly printed it, saying that Americans 
would go to the polls on the following 
Tuesday to vote for a new House of Repre- 
sentatives. He did not mention the Senate, 
presumably because he forgot that our Sen- 
ators, unlike members of the House of 


This kind of over- 


simplification of the events in foreign coun- 


Lords, are elected. 


tries can be extremley harmful in giving a 
totally false impression of the politics of a 
country. Of course, some newspapers are 
not really interested in presenting a true 
picture, but even they cannot force you to 
write a false one. It is more probable nowa- 
days that the writers make a newspaper’s 
news policies, rather than the publishers. 


Con- 
sider its foreign policies, and remember the 
history of the United States. There is a 
continuity here that you may never suspect. 
I think it would be fair to start with the 
idea that the United States is committed to 
the success of the United Nations. Both 


Democrats and Republicans are committed 


To return to the United States. 


to it. That means that the freedoms as we 
understand them—and as all human beings 
probably understand them—will be increas- 
ingly sought in all countries. The notion 
of capitalism, free enterprise, a free econ- 
omy, as we understand it, will play a part 
in your thoughts, but you will become in- 
creasingly aware of the nationalistic differ- 
ences that separate the United States and 
other nations having a more or less free 
eocnomy, freedom of thought, freedom of 
religion and other freedoms, from Russia 
and her puppet countries. Just now the 
world is engaged in a great mental and 
moral conflict between Russian and non- 
Russian countries. The effects of this strug- 
gle upon traditional American foreign pol- 
icy will be something for you to watch in 


the coming months. 


OW then, what are you going to use 
as sources of news in addition to 


newspapers when abroad? First of all, 
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Whether you 


are in Brazil, France or Russia, you will 


there is the government. 


realize that the government holds sources 
of news that are of paramount importance. 
If the government of the country to which 
you are assigned is in danger of falling, 
either through a simple political turnover 
and through revolution, you will no doubt 
get a clue from government sources. Nat- 
urally, it is easier to work in a free country 
than in a totalitarian land, for you can 
get around without hindrance and meet all 
kinds of people. And the more numerous 


In the 


free or freer countries the government 


your sources of news the better. 


bureaus often provide lots of good news as 
well as good tips. But for some funda- 
mental matters: 

Remember that words officially spoken in 
most cases offer the soundest clues to the 
course of a country. Never write off as 
bluff the words of the leader of a country. 
And remember that in the long run the 
leader of a country must tell his people 
where they are going. From what he says 
or fails to say, you can learn a lot and tell 
a lot. When you draw up your conclusions 
as to whether an official’s words mean any- 
thing, remember that up to this time words 
have been the precursors of action. 

Many persons were inclined to regard 
Mussolini’s words before the attack upon 
Ethiopia as bluff and braggadocio. Hitler’s 
words were not taken seriously by many 
persons immediately after he came to power 
and by some persons as late as 1938 and 
1939, 
reasons unknown to me, said that Hitler 
probably would not be made Chancellor by 
von Hindenburg in 1933. The words of a 
government are the basis of action; they 


must be fulfilled or the bluff called. 


Start right now watching the statements 


Incidentally, one correspondent, for 


of policy of the United States Government 
—those of the President and Secretary of 
State, especially. Last year I suggested the 
subject of China. This year, of course, 
the big questions are Greece, Turkey and 


the Middle East. 


I N training to be a foreign correspondent 


you might also cultivate your favorite 
hobby as a method of reflecting the activi- 
ties of a foreign people. For instance, if 
you are interested in the theatre you could 


revort upon the state of the theatre. Or 


you might report on some other of the arts. 

The profession of foreign correspondent 
is only now coming of age. It is a noble 
and stimulating and altogether worthwhile 
profession, of especially great value in this 
era of world transition. The correspondent 
has the role in the world that is fulfilled 
There should 


be some oath of Hippocrates for foreign 


by the teacher in the school. 


correspondents and all other newspaper men 
to tell the truth and nothing but the truth, 
for the tragic consequences of a breach 
of faith on the part of the correspondent 
can be greater than those that follow upon 
the act of a faithless physician. Some day, 
too, we may get around to giving the 
foreign correspondent the absolute immu- 
nity to arrest that is going to be necessary 
in a unified, free world, with real freedom 
of news and information. It is something 
for you to think about it. 


McGillian Sponsors 


Observe Centennial 
The Brothers of the Sacred Heart who, 


as a part of their many activities through- 
out the United States, conduct McGill In- 
stitute in Mobile, Alabama, where the Mc- 
Gillian, winner of many CSPA honors, is 
issued, observed the 100th anniversary of 
their service in this country on 23-24 April. 

McGill Institute acted as the host school 
to the celebration and the well-organized 
and long-range publicity campaign was or- 
ganized and carried to its successful con- 
clusion by Brother Remigius, a member of 
the faculty of the Institute and long as- 
sociated with the McGillian. 

The celebration covered two days and 
drew a large number of church and lay 
leaders from all parts of the United States, 
a host of friends and well-wishers of the 
order, and many alumni of the Institute. 


Who Lost the Ring? 


Some delegate to the Convention lost a 
ring which still remains unclaimed in the 


CSPA Office. 


is if the ring is worn by the original owner. 


We know how serious this 


But if it was temporarily in the custody 
of someone else, it becomes a matter of 
much greater concern! 

This bears the school initials, “BHS”, 
the date, “1948”, and, on the inside of 
the band, “DSS”. 

We shall be happy to forward it to the 


proper claimant. 
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Has Radio Grown Up? 


(Continued from Page 9) 


those who handle advertising, but it will be 
The author, 
director of art for the New York Times, 
outlines the information essential to ama- 


useful for student journalist. 


teur and professional advertising people. 

Topics covered include photoengraving, 
printing, rotogravure, and art work in ad- 
dition to the composition of advertisements. 
If adapted intelligently, some of the prin- 
ciples can be applied to yearbook work too. 
Clear and compact, “Advertising Produc- 
tion” is illustrated effectively, thus making 
it all the more useful. 

x * * 

Notable novels about journalism and by 
journalists are rare. “Anna Zenger,” a 
novelized biography by Kent Cooper, is not 
a notable novel, but it is interesting. In- 
deed, it is sufficiently interesting—because 
of its theme—to add to your school library. 

John Peter Zenger was tried for seditious 
libel in 1734, but did he write the articles 
in the New York Weekly Journal in which 
the so-called libel appeared? Historians 
have guessed at the answer, and so has 
Kent Cooper. The result: this historical 
romance in which America’s need for a free 
press is presented sincerely if not with dis- 
tinction. 

* ok x 

Want to write editorials—editorials that 
get results? Then study editorials that get 
results. Among them, read E. B. White’s 
editorials in the New Yorker, some of which 
appear in “The Wild Flag.” 

These editorials deserve to be re-read. 
And the way 
they say it should interest aspiring writers. 
Unlike too many newspaper editorials, they 
have a point and get to it quickly, pointedly. 

“The pattern of life is plain enough,” 
says White. “The world shrinks. It will 
eventually be unified. What remains to be 
seen . . . is whether the last chapter is 


written in blood or in Quink. 


* * 


What they say is important. 


That’s 
not news, but George Moorad gives more 
evidence in “Behind the Iron Curtain.” He 
tells how Russia makes it almost impossible 


Reporters and Russia don’t mix. 


to cover its news adequately or accurately. 

Moorad, CBS correspondent, was in Rus- 
sia in 1944 and 1945 and has assignments 
in many of the leading foreign capitals. 
He tells of the “ 


iron curtain” in countries 
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occupied by Russia. His is a realistic re- 
port—not encouraging to those who hope 
for enduring peace. 

x oe * 

Much more penetrating is William Van 
Narvig’s “East of the Iron Curtain.” Born 
in Russia, the author has followed its trends 
closely for many years. Moreover, he shows 
a real comprehension of the Russian mind. 

The Russians, he says, must be studied in 
terms of their history. Democracy never 
has appealed to them —even when they 
could have had it. Nor has capitalism as we 
know it. In fact Russia is what it is be- 
cause the Russians—at least most of them 
—like it that way. 

Is there a way out? If Russia stands in 
the way of peace, it may be better to start 
all over again, he suggests. Perhaps even 
a new world organization—with Russia on 
the outside—might be more effective, for 
can the UN divided against itself hope to 
stand? 

x * * 
Prob- 
ably not, but in wartime someone has to 
be a censor. Theodore F. Koop in “Weapon 
of Silence” 


Would you like to be a censor? 


tells what this job involving 
“secrets, censors, and spies” was in World 
War II. 

Koop presents authoritative information 
on the watch on the border, interception of 
vital information, curbs on a free press and 
radio, news that never appeared, and mili- 
He cites ex- 
amples, many of them drastic, yet docu- 
ments his readable book well. 


His conclusion: 


tary versus civilian control. 


“As mankind enters the 
atomic age, with all its hopes and fears, the 
interdependence of all freedoms is more 
apparent than ever before. To press and 
radio, the preservation of freedom of ex- 
pression means that all other freedoms must 
be kept inviolate; for to every American, 
free speech and a free pen are prime guar- 
antors of the whole catalogue of demo- 
cratic liberties.” 

“7s 


“A free press is one of the foundation 
stones upon which democratic government 
rests,” declares Robert E. Cushman in 
“Keep Our Press Free,” Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 123. 

Reasons for this conclusion are presented 
in 32-page booklet by surveying the history 


of free expression and examining problems 
of today. He tells how the press began to 
win its freedom, suppression in wartime and 
peacetime, libel law, the supreme court and 
freedom of the press, economic restraint on 
press independence, and the responsibilities 


of a free press. 
* * 


Books reviewed in this issue: 

THIS FASCINATING RADIO BUSI- 
NESS. By Robert J. Landry. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill. $3.75. 363 pp. 

THE RADIO STATION. By Jerome Sill. 
New York: George W. Stewart. $1.50. 127 


pp. 

RADIO’S CONQUEST OF SPACE. By 
Donald MacNicol. “yen York: Murray Hill 
Books, Inc. $4. 374 p 

PROFESSIONAL RADIO WRITING. By 
Albert R. Crews. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
$3.40. 473 pp. 

THE PEOPLE LOOK AT RADIO. By 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Harry Field. Chapel 
Hill: ee of North Carolina Press. $2.50. 
158 p 

AN. ‘ERNIE PYLE ALBUM. By Lee G. 
Miller. — York: William Sloane Associates. 
$3. 359 p 

COUNT YOUR CHARACTERS. By Ruth 
L. Stein. New York: Harcourt, Brace. $2. 
191 pp. 

ADVERTISING PRODUCTION. By Ben 
Dalgin. New York: McGraw-Hill. $4. 243 pp. 

ANNA ZENGER, MOTHER OF FREE- 
DOM. By Kent Cooper. New York: Farrar, 
Straus. $3.75. 345 pp. 

THE WILD FLAG. By E. B. White. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin. $2. 188 pp. 

BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN. By 
George Moorad. Philadelphia: Fireside Press. 
$3. 309 pp. 

EAST OF THE IRON CURTAIN. By 
William Van Narvig. Chicago: Ziff-Davis. $3. 
361 pp. 

THE WEAPON OF SILENCE. By Theo- 
dore F. Koop. mt University of Chicago 
Press. $3.50. 304 p 

KEEP OUR PRESS FREE. By Robert E. 
Cushman. New York: Public Affairs Commit- 
tee. $ .10. 32 pp. 


Journalism for 
Indiana Schools 


A Twelfth Grade outline of Journalism 
is included in the new Course of Study in 
English for Secondary Schools in Indiana 
which is now the approved approach to 
the subject for the entire state. 

Miss Ella Sengenberger, Director of Pub- 
lications for the Arsenal Technical Schools 
at Indianapolis, long active in student pub- 
lications work and in the activities of the 
leading press groups, was instrumental in 
preparing the outline and carrying it 
through to its final incorporation within the 
accepted State Course. 

Other state education departments are 
working along similar lines and in several 
instances have included in the materials for 
study the Journalism Syllabus issued by the 


Columbia Scholastic Advisers Association. 


Fifteen 





The Creaking Shutter 
(Continued from Page 3) 


lar with their Victorian counterpart. They 
are big city children, living mostly in flats 
and hotels and a few of them had never 


Those who had 


explained the appearance and function of 


seen a house with shutters. 


window shutters and our “sound effects 
man” gave us a good imitation of what a 
creaking shutter sounds like. 

Then the children were told to use that 
mysterious sound as a springboard for their 
imaginations and to write their stories in 
the first or third person. After that they 
were on their own. 

I do not doubt they were influenced by 
radio programs and movies since children 
of this age are ardently devoted to and 
powerfully influenced by these forms of en- 


Neverthe- 


less, the reuslts of the assignment were 


tertainment and propaganda. 
very satisfactory. There were humor, sus- 
pense and plenty of action in every story. 
There were technical mistakes too, of 
course, but the core of a plot was there 
in each narrative. There was also more 
originality than I have encountered in the 
works of some successful professional 
writers (one, for instance, whose stories 
often run serially in a popular weekly and 
whose lack of imagination is reflected in 
the fact that one cannot read beyond the 
fourth paragraph of any of her stories 
without encountering a girl with hair like 
a “tawny mop”). 

Craig Rice and Agatha Christie should 
look to their laurels. The coming genera- 
tion will give them some keen competi- 
tion, especially if in the interim before 
their graduation from junior high school 
particular encouragement is given in their 
writing classes to originality of thought and 
less emphasis is placed on style and for- 


mula. 


| Seong the high school and university stu- 

dent worry about the mechanics of plot 
and the omniscent versus the single view- 
point in writing. The younger child will 
write his story as ideas tumble into his un- 
inhibited mind and the plot will take care 
of itself. 
of writing will become a habit and rules 
learned later on will only serve to smooth 
and polish the rough places, instead of hav- 
ing a restricting effect as they often do 
when given as the foundation of a begin- 
ning course in writing. 


In time this free association sort 


Sixteen 


That is one reason why the elementary 
school rather than the high school is the 


place for beginning courses in journalism. 


And now I must investigate a mysterious 
sound in the offing. It has reached my 
ears intermittently during the last ten or 
fifteen minutes and I can’t quite decide 
what it is. Of course it could be just a 


creaking shutter . . . . and yet. 


Editorials of the Month 
(Continued from Page 8) 


larly in conventions to take away American 
life through systems of planned parent- 
hood. 

Hiroshima and Nagasaki are still charted 
on maps. School children may point out 
the bomb-blasted cities on the globes. But 
in these victim cities there is no life, no 
interest, no ambition. 

American houses, too, can still be found. 
They have become more beautiful, architec- 
turally. They are modern, spacious, and 
air-cooled. They boast giggling, joking, 
often intoxicated individuals who haunt ho- 
tels, theatres, and night clubs between do- 
mestic quarrels. It is evident that Ameri- 
can homes no longer hold love. They are 
dwellings, mere empty boxes, though lav- 
ishly furnished. 

America’s broken homes offer the chal- 
lenge of the hour. Only love, true and un- 


Unselfish 


alone can convert American houses 


selfish, can meet this challenge. 
love 
into sanctuaries where good husbands re- 
turn at twilight to good mothers and de- 
part next morning with noble purposes. 
Love alone can convert American houses 
into sanctuaries where good fathers and 
mothers collaborate with God in the crea- 
tion of life and thus safeguard the future 
of America. Love alone can convert Amer- 
ican houses into sanctuaries where fathers 
and mothers fashion immortal souls that 
will one day adore and praise before the 
great white throne of God forever and ever. 

America can save herself only through 


Their unselfish 


love of each other and their unselfish love 


her fathers and mothers. 


of their children can lead America’s people 
back into homes where mothers are revered 
and fathers respected. American mothers, 
good and pure and unselfish, alone can save 
the soul of America by restoring the home 
to its God-intended dignity. 

Sacred Heart Courier 

Sacred Heart High School 

New Orleans, La. 


The Publication 
(Continued from Page 7) 


of the entire staff. When the “dummy” is 
set up, the illustrations and subject head- 
ings are placed according to suitability. 
When the “dummy” is complete, it is re- 
turned to the office clerk for typing and 
duplication. 

There are 300 pupils in this district of 
whom 260 are subscribers. These subscrib- 
ers and the Board of Education are the 
only sources of income of the paper. 

It is a most popular magazine among 
the children and the parents read it care- 
fully for creative ability and expression. 
Five issues appear each year. 

The satisfaction of observing the manner 
in which the magazine is received increases 
the desire of the sponsors to carry it on 
to higher levels of interest and popularity. 
It makes impossibilities seem rather small 
and remote. Publication as a group enter- 
prise deserves a fair trial wherever indi- 
vidual activity seems difficult of achieve- 


ment. 


International Relationships 


The Bulletin of the Commission for In- 
ternational Educational Reconstruction, bet- 
ter known in this initial-worshipping age as 
the CIER, published at 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington 6, D. C., carries a wealth of 
information for schools desiring to assist 
foreign pupils, teachers and schools in their 
recovery from the late war. 

The April-May issue gives a complete 
picture of the situation in the Philippines, 
Poland, Finland, The Netherlands, Bel- 
gium and Japan. Several suggestions are 
made for the benefit of schools who plan 
to incorporate such aid into their annual 
class gift. 

In addition, there are listed the names 
of cooperating organizations and several 
ways in which individuals can be of as- 
sistance for group work during the summer 
in certain foreign countries. 

It is suggested that schools make arrange- 
ments to secure this Bulletin regularly for 
the information it contains so that all such 
generous movements on their part may be 
through 
The next issue will be in September. 

Dr. T. J. Pullen, State Superintendent 
of Schools for Maryland, is Chairman of 
the Commission and Mr. Harold E. Snyder 
is its Director. 


channeled authorized agencies. 
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DEMOCRACY WILL BE 
SAVED IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Make your school outstanding as an experience in 
“happy, profitable working-together” 


Give your students and teachers these helps 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS—Current thought of leaders in the 
a field of democratic group activities. 


: SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES—An assembly program for each week 
“ . B h () it | of the school year. 

; ’ CLASS PLAYS—Help in selecting and staging dramatic pro- 

: AT. ee ductions. 

’ ft | i | | . C Pe te CLASS ORGANIZATIONS—Directions for the successful guid- 


ance of school groups. 

FINANCING ACTIVITIES—Suggestions for financing student 
funcations. 

ATHLETICS—News and ideas on late developments in intra- 
mural and interscholastic sports. 

DEBATE—Both sides of the current high school debate question. 

DEPARTMENT CLUBS—Instructions and aids in the directing 
of school clubs of all types. 

HOME ROOMS—Ideas and plans for educative home room 
projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS—Devices for stimulating loyalty and 
school spirit. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS—Guidance in the production of 
school newspaper and yearbook. 

PARTIES AND BANQUETS—Suggestions for educative and 
wholesome social activities. 

STUDENT GOVERNMENT—Sound direction in the develop- 
ment of student sense of responsibility. 

MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES—Music, commencement, point 
systems, etc. 

















Each month “School Activities” will bring you timely material by authorities in 
these fields. 


Subscription price $2.50 


Subscribe now! 


School Activities 


1515 LANE STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 








You Are Invited 


to enter and profit from the 


13th ANNUAL YEARBOOK 
CRITIQUE and CONTEST 


of the 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


Deadline—July 1, 1947 


Primarily a Critique for the Yearbook or the 
Classbook, the Contest also provides a rating of 
the publication in comparison with others. The 
scoring sheets—the result of a thorough study 
of yearbooks and of consultation with advisers 
in the field, printers, engravers, photographers, 
paper and cover manufacturers—are being 
revised for this contest by a committee of 
nationally known yearbook advisers. Be- 
sides this, a committee is doing research 

in the preparation of a practical booklet 

for yearbook staffs. 


Ratings Announced—October, 1947 


The Contest Entry and Self-Analysis Form, 

which accompanies this invitation, provides 

three valuable features. First, it gives advisers 

and staffs a list of criteria which act as guides 

to check the present and to plan the future 

yearbook. Second, it gives the judges the back- 
ground of the yearbook so that is may be 
analyzed and rated with understanding. 
Third, unusual ideas from the books may 
be listed by the staff for special considera- 
tion and as a contribution to the yearbook 
staff and adviser in the field. 


ANNOUNCING ... The AUTUMN SHORT COURSE for Yearbook Staffs 


In answer to the request of yearbook advisers for a meeting early in the school year, the 


CSPA has arranged a two-day program at Columbia University, 17-18 October 1947. 


Meet- 


ings, covering all phases of the Yearbook and the Classbook, will feature experienced advisers 


in the field as well as experts in the various production fields. 


The program for the Course 


will appear in the October 1947 School Press Review and in the circular to be mailed on or 


about Labor Day to all Yearbook Advisers. 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


320-24 Fayerweather Hall 


Columbia University 


New York 27, N. Y. 
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